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SPRINGFIELD SOCIETY BEFORE THE CIVIL WAR. 

By Caroline Owsley Brown/ 

As the subject *^ Springfield Society before the War'* 
leaves me great latitude as to time, I will begin back in 1837, 
when Springfield became the Capital. Major John T. Stuart 
was one of the active politicians in that age when every man 
was a politician. He brought his young bride to Springfield 
in November, and they boarded at the Globe Hotel, on the 
north side of Adams street, between Third and Fourth streets. 
I have heard Mrs. Stuart say she had not a single high necked 
gown in her trousseau — they all fastened in the back, were 
low in the neck and short sleeved. This however could be 
remedied for morning wear, by basting in long sleeves be- 
neath the short ones, which were then called caps, and wear- 
ing a cape made of the same material as the gown to cover the 
bare neck; only I should have said frock, for all the gowns 
were frocks in those days. When a lady wished to be ap- 
propriately dressed for the evening, out came the long sleeves, 
off came the cape, and lo ! a correctly decollete costume. 

A letter written about this time by Judge Samuel D. 
Lockwood, of Jacksonville, an uncle of Mrs. Stuart's, says: 
**We are installing a new invention today, by dear Mary, 
called a cooking stove ; it is said to be a panacea for all evils, 
but in my opinion it will not work." 

Those were the days when people traveled in their own 
carriages and Mrs. Stuart said it was no unusual thing for 
six or eight people to drive up unheralded, at eight or nine 
o'clock at night, to stay a few days. Not only were the un- 
expected guests to be provided for, but lanterns must be 

♦Mrs. C. C. Brown was the daughter of Mr. John E. Owsley, a pioneer 
resident of Springfield. Mrs. Brown prepared this article for her family and 
friends. It is published by permission of her daughter, Mrs. Frances P. Ide. 
Mrs. Brown died in Springfield, October 12, 1919. 
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lighted and horses rubbed down, fed, and watered. This, 
too in a time when help was much more difficult to get than 
at present; so the host was often hostler, and the hostess, 
cook. I remember Mrs. Stuart always concluded her story 
by saying, ^^and not even a loaf of bread could be bought in 
the town." I think we housekeepers of today cannot realize 
all our gradmothers underwent *4n those blessed days of 
old." 

In 1837 before we had definitely gained the victory, and 
wrested the State Capital from the hands of the Vandalians, 
the most potent argument used against Vandalia, was, that 
they would feed the Illinois Statesmen nothing but venison, 
quail, wild duck and prairie chicken. While in Springfield 
they would get hog meat. 

It was owing to the manipulations of certain politicians, 
who from their height were called ''The Long Nine," that 
the hard fought battle was won. On the list of the ''Long 
Nine" — ^Abraham Lincoln's revered name stands first, fol- 
lowed by that of Ninian Wirt Edwards, son of Governor 
Edwards, John Dawson, Andrew McCormick, Dan Stone, 
William F. Elkin, Eobert L. Wilson, Members of the Lower 
House of the General Assembly, and the Senators were Archer 
G. Herndon and Job Fletcher. 

In that day, and long after, down to the time of the Civil 
War, ^ legislative winter was as eagerly looked forward to 
by the ladies of the State, as the politicians. An invitation 
to spend such a time in Springfield was a coveted honor. The 
pretty girls from all over the State flocked here under the 
care of fathers, uncles, brothers, cousins, any relation how- 
ever remote who could be induced to bring them. 

The citizens gave parties and balls — the hotels gave 
"hops" and the Governor gave "Levees." People had never 
heard of those cabalistic letters W. C. T. U., and all untroubled 
by conscience, every man kept what he called his "side 
board." This, was not only a good substantial mahogany 
affair, but was furnished with various liquids of which we 
can only say, they were calculated to cheer when taken, not 
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speaking for the effect next day. Even when ladies called 
in the afternoon, blackberry cordial or home-made wine was 
served with pound cake, by nearly every hostess. I can 
remember hearing Major Stuart tell of being invited to dinner 
with Governor French in 1846. The present mansion was not 
built till some ten years later, and Governor A. C. French 
lived in a large two story frame house owned by the State, 
on the corner of Capitol Avenue and 8th Street, which was 
moved in 1867 when Mr. Samuel H. Jones built the house in 
which his daughter, Mrs. John Cook, lived for several years. 

The dinner hour was half past twelve, and when dinner 
was announced the guests were seated on the long narrow 
front porch — the Governor arose saying, '^Gentlemen bring 
your chairs into the dining room,'' setting the example him- 
self. Governor French was a believer in Jeffersonian sim- 
plicity, though we had had Governors before this who kept 
up the state the office merits. 

Governor Ninian Edwards was Territorial Governor of 
Illinois in 1809, as well as its third Governor in 1826. At his 
inauguration he appeared with much pomp and ceremony in 
a gold laced cloak over a fine broadcloth suit, knee breeches 
and top boots — ^he was always driven from place to place in a 
magnificent carriage drawn by very spirited horses, with two 
colored servants on the box. Governor Edwards was a man 
of fine principles and never descended to the low electioneer- 
ing acts of the times, or catered to the mob by providing free 
whiskey on every occasion as many good men did. The church 
played a great part in the social life of the times, and I have 
heard it said the foundation walls of old St. Paul's, so recently 
leveled, were built on cakes baked by Mrs. Ninian W. Edwards, 
Mrs. William Pope, Mrs. John S. Bradford and Mrs. Antrim 
Campbell, and other good church women. Mrs. Edwards was 
especially noted as a cook, and the fame of her chicken salad 
spread far and wide — the day of olive oil was not, but melted 
butter took its place ; still the salad did not suffer. A church 
supper with Mrs. Edwards' chicken salad, Mrs. Pope's beaten 
biscuit, Mrs. Campbell's pound cake was an event to call all 
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society together. The churches had not grown clannish. Pres- 
byterians, Methodists, Baptists and Campbellites, as they 
were called then, all flocked to eat in the service of a good 
cause. Mrs. Edwards lived next to the residence of Mrs. 
Seymour, and the house was the scene of many historic revels. 
Her husband was the son of Governor Edwards and she was 
from the noted Todd family of Kentucky, and was a woman 
of beautiful, graceful presence. It was from this home that 
her sister, Mary Todd, was married to Abraham Lincoln. 

Miss Todd was married in the white, brocaded, satin 
gown in which her sister, Mrs. Wallace, had been married. 
This gown is still in the possession of Mrs. Walter Patteson, 
the grand-daughter of Mrs. Wallace. 

Mr. Legh Kimball lived in Mr. Ninian Edwards' family 
and said he frequently took Miss Mary Todd to the house of 
Mr. Simeon Francis to meet Mr. Lincoln, as Mr. Edwards was 
very much opposed to the engagement; and truly it is not 
every flatboatman who turns out a President, and the greatest 
man of his or any age. 

The borrowing of a dress for some special occasion was 
not an unusual thing in those simple days. Now, one would 
as soon think of asking a friend for her tooth-brush as to lend 
a party gown. But it was different then. Mrs. Tinsley and 
Mrs. Hurst were the very handsome daughters of Colonel 
Taylor and renowned for their style as well as beauty, and 
were especially generous to girls less fortunate than them- 
selves. Mrs. Hurst was the mother of Mrs. Charles and Mrs. 
Maurice Starne and Miss Jennie Hurst. 

Many of the houses were furnished very handsomely, 
with velvet carpets, damask and lace curtains, rosewood and 
mahogany furniture covered with silk brocatelle, and the 
tables boasted gold-banded china and solid silver and almost 
everyone kept their own carriage. As far back as 1835, Mr. 
William Harvey came from Maryland in his own carriage, 
which he afterwards sold to Mr. James L. Lamb, the father of 
Mrs. John M. Palmer and Mrs. G. R. Brainerd. The body of the 
vehicle was painted a bright lemon yellow, and covered by a 
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black leather top — long steps, four in number, unfolded ; these 
were covered with striped carpet. It was considered a most 
elegant affair, and created quite an excitement, as it was the 
first carriage, with the exception of Governor Edward's coach, 
in Springfield. Mr. Harvey said on the journey from Mary- 
land, that he always went forward when he entered a town, as 
the party felt they made better terms and had better service, 
the remainder of the train on horseback and in wagons, com- 
ing after. Many of the earlier families who peopled Spring- 
field came from Maryland, Virginia and Kentucky, though 
there was a fair representation from the eastern States. 

Mr. Jacob Bunn was president of one bank, and Mr. 
Nicholas H. Ridgely the other. Messrs. John Williams, J. 
Taylor Smith (though he was known familiarly as Jack 
Smith in those days), Mr. Edward R. Thayer and Mr. Hurst 
were the merchants. J. Bunn had a wholesale grocery estab- 
lishment, and Mr. Jack Hough a furniture and cabinet-making 
shop. Mrs. Francis Ide has a memento of those early days 
in the shape of a mahogany bureau, with quaint, round pillars 
supporting a long, narrow mirror, larger pillars upholding the 
drawers. It is, I think, the most expensive piece of furniture 
in town, since Major Stuart gave Jack Hough the block of 
land extending from Sixth street to Seventh street, on which 
are the old Vredenburgh residence, the Edward Keys' home, 
and the Roberts' residence and, of course, all between those 
buildings both on Sixth and Seventh streets, for it. The Wil- 
liams and Van Bergens also opened hospitable doors to 
Springfield's elite, Col. Williams and Mr. Van Bergen both 
being very fond of good company. 

It was quite the fashion for the young people of Spring- 
field to go to dances in the neighboring towns of Jacksonville 
and Rochester. Mrs. Charles Ridgely has told me of a dance 
in the former place, held in the old Mansion House at which 
both Mr. Lincoln and Mr. Stephen A. Douglas devoted them- 
selves to the lively, interesting Mary Todd. The invitations 
read ** Dancing at early candle light." Lizzie Todd (the 
mother of John Grimsley) was there with her fiance, Harry 
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Grimsley, and Miss Eliza Barret, who after her widowhood 
became Mrs. Pascal Enos. Both Mr. Lincoln and Mr. Douglas 
danced repeatedly with the pretty Kentucky girl. Finally 
Mr. Lincoln came up saying, ^'Miss Mary, I want to dance with 
you the worst way. ' ' After the dance was over the lady with 
more truth than politeness, said, '^Mr. Lincoln, I think you 
have literally fulfilled your request — ^you have danced the 
worst way possible." 

Miss Eliza Barret's wedding at Island Grove in 1846, was 
a notable society event, and the guests were all from Spring- 
field. She married a Mr. P. C. Johnson, a wealthy man from 
New York, who had traveled a great deal when European 
travelers were few and far between. "When people went 
abroad in the forties it was a great event and their friends 
bade them good-bye as voyagers ' ' to that bourne from which 
no traveler returns.'' 

They were married at the Barret home about three miles 
from Old Berlin — Lizzie Todd and Harry Grimsley, Miss 
Barret, a Kentucky belle and beauty, and Mr. Campbell were 
the attendants. The ceremony was performed by Dr. Bergen 
of the First Presbyterian Church at 10 o'clock in the morning. 
The wedding breakfast consisted of such substantial viands 
as cold boiled ham, tongue, prairie chicken, beaten biscuit and 
Sally Lunn, followed by Syllabub, pound cake, fruit cake and 
all the other cakes our dear grandmothers could find within 
the leaves of their cookery books — ^not to forget the bride's 
cake that required the whites of thirty-six eggs and the com- 
bined skill of all the wise women of the family to make. 

The bride was gowned in a changeable silk that shim- 
mered from gold to blue, and wore a white bonnet tied in a 
great bow beneath her pretty chin, with broad white ribbons. 
After breakfast, a coach and pair drew up before the door in 
which the groom and the bride's father and mother seated 
themselves, the bride and the rest of the bridal party following 
in a great blue farm wagon, the kind of a wagon called a 
prairie schooner, because its bed rose in a graceful boat-like 
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curve at each end. It was in fact the vehicle in which Mi\ 
Barret, Sr., had driven his family across the prairie from 
their old Kentucky home. It had been filled with straw o^er 
which were spread numerous fur rugs that Mr. Johnson had 
brought from Russia. Six yoke of oxen drew the unique 
vehicle, each with a huge white satin wedding favor on his 
headgear. Mr. and Mrs. James L. Lamb and Miss Susan and 
Lina Lamb were among the guests that attended the dance 
held in the great new barn at the home of the groom in Bates. 
A wedding must have been fatiguing in those days, for Mrs. 
Eidgely asssured me, after dancing all night the merry party 
returned to the Barret homestead for the Infair — the bride 
having for her ** second day dress, '^ another gorgeous toilette 
of changeable shot silk of flame color and blue, on which was 
brocaded thickly, small bouquets of brilliant colored blossoms. 
I must not forget to add that a great rabble of country folk 
charivaried the bridal pair and made night hideous with horns 
and tin-pans until placated by a gift of whiskey and cakes. 
Mrs. Eidgely has also told me of the wedding of another 
sister, Mrs. William Fonday, whom many of us knew and 
loved. The Barret family had moved into town and lived on 
Monroe and Third streets, where a stone-cutter has a shop at 
present. There was no Chicago & Alton Railroad then and 
the yard was filled with great forest trees, and on the night 
of the wedding was illuminated by a headlight lent by the 
Wabash Railroad. A wedding always causes a great turmoil 
and this was no exception. All the beds were taken down and 
the furniture carried to the barn. The porch was lighted and 
draped with flags, and supper was served in the basement. 
Mr. Watson iced the cakes and the bride's cake was especially 
adorned with a small bride with a flowing veil and orange 
blossoms. Two great pyramids of macaroons, with a web 
of spun sugar thrown over them, stood at each end of the 
table, while a noble tower of glaced oranges reared its tall 
head in the center of the board. Mrs. Fonday was married 
in June, 1854; her very wide-skirted, white, silk gown was 
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buoyed out by ten or twelve stifly starched petticoats, the fore- 
runners of the hoop skirts that followed in a short time. The 
gown was low in the neck, with short sleeves, and her gloves 
were wrist length, with a gauntlet effect of lace and flowers 
sewn to them. There were four bridesmaids and groomsmen 
— the Misses Caroline Lawrie, Nannie Barret, Fannie Todd 
and Jennie Barret, known to us as Mrs. Charles Ridgely. 
She said she had just been vaccinated, and her arm was so 
red and swollen that she had to tie a broad white ribbon to 
conceal it, but no satin ribbon could cure the little school girl's 
headache, and she was compelled to go to bed with a high fever 
as soon as Dr. Smith had performed the ceremony. 

In those days the first bride's maid and groomsman 
always went on the bridal trip, too. Mr. and Mrs. Fonday and 
their attendants went by stage to Naples, and there they took 
a boat on the Illinois river as far as LaSalle, and then 
embarked in a canal boat for Chicago — ^Mrs. Fonday always 
declaring she nearly froze on the last mentioned stage of the 
journey. 

They boarded the first winter at the American House, 
which stood on the present site of Bressmer's store.* Mrs. 
George Chatterton, Sr., who was also a young wife, boarded 
there that winter. 

Governor Matteson's administration was a very gay time 
in Springfield society. When the family came here from 
Joliet, the two older daughters were in Monticello Seminary. 
I can recall my aunt, who was also a Monticello girl, saying 
the Matteson girls achieved a pitch of elegance in their rooms 
never hitherto attained by any student — ^namely, they had a 
bureau. Mrs. Goodell, the eldest daughter, was married in 
the old mansion on Capitol avenue and also had an infair 
there, receiving for several days in her wedding gown and 
veil. Sometimes these festivities would last for a week. Miss 
Lydia Matteson fell in love with a Mr. McGinnis, and when 
her parents refused their consent to the engagement, she 
retired to her room and would see no one. Parties and dinners 

♦ Now Roland's Store. 
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and beaux had no charms for the disconsolate damsel, and 
finally the parents had to give in, and Miss Matteson married 
the man of her choice. It was the first wedding in the beautiful 
new mansion, and was at the witching hour of 6 a. m. It 
seemed the beaux of that period had to rise very early to ring 
the belles. Governor Matteson entertained a great deal, and 
even among his political opponents the genial Democratic 
Governor had many friends. Mrs. Matteson was a nobly 
beautiful woman, tall and stately, with the manners of a queen. 
She was an admirable wife and mother, and a woman of strong 
religious convictions. 

When the present mansion was built under Governor 
Matteson 's supervision, and furnished in what we considered 
most elegant style, the Governor gave a great reception — ^it 
was the first time that word was used in connection with such 
entertainments — heretofore the Governors had given levees. 

Mrs. Ridgely told me the unpaved streets were so deep 
with mud that she walked to the reception under the escort 
of the Secretary of State, Mr. Hatch, who carried a lantern 
by which they carefully picked their way down Sixth street 
from the present residence of Peter Vredenburg, Sr., which 
had just been built by Mr. Fonday, and was considered very 
far out of town. The lady gayly danced until the wee small 
hours, but alas for that rule that 'Hhose who dance must pay 
the piper." Next morning two of the elders of the church 
waited on Miss Barret to reprimand her for disobeying the 
laws of the First Presbyterian Church Session. For there is 
no law in the Presbyterian Church Book of Rules against 
dancing. The elders, however, said if Miss Barret would 
promise not to transgress again the matter would be dropped. 
The promise was given and I presume not broken until the 
next dancing party. Amelia Owsley, afterwards the wife of 
Eev. Dr. Willis G. Craig of McCormick Theological Seminary, 
and Bettie Stuart, wife of C. C. Brown, were also reprimanded 
by the elders for the same dire offense. 

Mr. Fonday had furnished the great red brick house 
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very handsomely with velvet carpets, rosewood furniture and 
brocatelle curtains, and gave a great legislative party as a 
house warming. Lilie Irwin and her sister Ella, Julia Kidgely, 
Julia Latham, Georgiana Heaton, Salome Butler, Hannah 
Lamb, Lulu Hickox and MoUie Eeiley, Bettie Stuart and 
Amelia Owsley and Julia Enos were among the belles, while 
Mr. John Bunn, Bob Hitt, Pascal Enos, Hal. Reiley, Phil. 
Warren, C. C. Brown, Col. Mather and Mr. Buckmaster of 
Alton were among the beaux. Mrs. Charles Ridgely said 
her mother was quite scandalized at the manners of the 
rising generation, and asked her young daughter if it was 
considered proper for a girl to retire to dark corners under 
the stairs and whisper to a man. She had actually seen such 
conduct with her own eyes and could scarcely believe their 
testimony. Wasn't Solomon a wise man when he said there 
was nothing new under the sun? My Aunt Georgiana Heaton, 
a very pretty girl, if we can believe family tradition, said 
she went downtown to Jack Smith's store, bought tarlatan 
for a dress in the morning, made it and wore the dress in 
the evening. All this without the aid of a sewing machine. 
But we must remember tarlatan was a material as thin as 
organdie and was two yards wide — four straight widths, with 
a broad hem at the bottom and gathered in at the belt, com- 
pleted the skirt ; a simple, low-necked baby waist with short, 
puffed sleeves finished the dress, and a lace bertha, always 
an adjunct of a girl's wardrobe, gave the needed trimming 
to the neck. Add a corsage bouquet of drooping pink moss 
rosebuds, or trailing sprays of lily of the valley on sleeves 
and hair and bosom, and the pretty debutante toilet was 
complete. 

Mrs. Ridgely also gave me a description of her own wed- 
ding, which took place at the Fonday home. It was an evening 
wedding, the ceremony performed by Dr. John H. Brown. 
About 6 o'clock as Mr. Watson was bringing in the three tall 
pyramids of macaroons and oranges that were to ornament 
the table, a terrific clap of thunder caused him to drop the 
trays and shattered all the luscious sweetness. Of course it 
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was too late to make more. How should they remedy matters, 
for the rains descended and the floods came and beat upon that 
house. But all available hands were hastily set to work, and 
calf -foot jelly of pink and white, sparkling in tiny wine glasses, 
were built up into pyramids by means of glass cake stands, 
and great bowls of fragrant white Madonna lilies stood in 
snowy loveliness along the table; and while solids were not 
lacking, champagne flowed in such quantity that the guests 
were quite jovial. Mrs. Ridgely wore four illusion skirts over 
white satin, and had on a hooped petticoat beside — the double 
skirt was looped with dew gemmed Stars of Bethlehem. The 
white satin waist was finished by a Valenciennes bertha and 
the long tulle veil fell from a coronet of orange blossoms. 
The bride and groom spent their honeymoon with Mrs. 
Eidgely's sister, Mrs. Pascal Enos, in what is now the home 
of her nephew, Pascal Hatch. Mrs. Ridgely said she was com- 
pletely dressed at 6 o 'clock and married at 8, but meanwhile 
was not suffered to sit down lest she should mar the effect. 
Among the guests was Stephen A. Douglas, who was himself 
a recent bridegroom, and Mrs. Douglas, in a simple white 
tarlatan cut very low to display her marvelously beautiful 
neck, wore no ornaments save a cluster of rose geranium 
leaves in her corsage. She was said to be a great beauty of 
the brunette type. I heard a gentleman who attended the wed- 
ding say there were present three as beautiful women as he 
ever saw. Mrs. Jacob Bunn was there in the zenith of her 
soft loveliness — she had very dark, beautiful eyes fringed by 
long, black lashes, was exquisitely graceful and most univer- 
sally admired. There was also present a Mrs. Mulligan of 
St. Louis, a member of the Semple family, who was a great 
beauty. But when the three women stood together I think the 
Springfield people gave the palm to our own Mrs. Bunn. 

As Mr. Douglas congratulated Mrs. Ridgely he said, *'I 
have never seen you since you were a little curly-headed girl ; 
do you remember me?'* ** Indeed I do," replied the bride; 
**you came home with my father fi'om a political meeting and 
seeing me in the yard said, * Little girl, where were you born?* 
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and when I told you in Illinois, you said, 'Then you are a 
mud sucker,' and I felt I could never forgive you.'' 

That winter Mrs. Matthew T. Scott, of D. A. E. fame, was 
a bride also. At a large legislative party given at the resi- 
dence of Mr. Jacob Bunn, both brides were there in their bridal 
gowns; Mrs. Scott, fair to a statuesque marble pallor, with 
most beautiful neck and arms and hands, and Mrs. Douglas 
with all her brilliant dark beauty brought out by her snowy 
satin robe veiled in lace. Mrs. Scott was famed for her con- 
versational powers, being both witty and intellectual, and 
having received a college education in a day when few colleges 
were open to women. Her father was President of Centre 
College of Danville, Kentucky, and Mrs. Scott had the advan- 
tage of the lectures there. 

In those ante-bellum days when a man was elected to the 
Senate, he gave a great ball, unless he belonged to some of the 
more strict religious denominations, then he gave a promenade 
party. Mrs. Eidgely said she could remember the one General 
Shields gave on his election and it was a ball. Her sister, 
Mrs. Johnson, sent the little girl to the wardrobe to bring her 
her gown, and a gust of wind blew the thin tarlatan folds into 
the flame of the candle she was carrying to light the way, and 
in a moment all the rosy loveliness went up in smoke. 

Senator Lyman Trumbull, who married Julia Jayne, the 
sister of Dr. William Jayne, was a strict Presbyterian, so they 
gave a promenade party, where you gossiped and ate and 
flirted, instead of dancing and eating and flirting. Some one 
has told me of a letter written by Mrs. Trumbull during her 
first season in Washington in which she said, ''I have seen a 
great many prominent women since I have been here, but I 
have not met anyone so beautiful and gracious as ^Lizzie 
Bunn, or as pretty a talker as 'Mary Lincoln, or as sweet as 
'Sue Cook." 

Mr. Trumbull ran against Abraham Lincoln in this con- 
test for the senatorship, and it was so confidently expected 
that Mr, L incoln would win that Mrs. Ninian W. Edwards had 

* Mrs. Jacob Bunn. 
'Mrs. Abraham Lincoln. 

* Mrs. John Cook. 
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sent out invitations for a great ball to be held in the hall over 
where Coe's book store now stands,* to celebrate the victory 
of her brother-in-law. When the tables turned, however, and 
his opponent was elected, Mrs. Edwards was equal to the occa- 
sion, and instead of Mr. and Mrs. Lincoln, Mr. and Mrs. Ly- 
man Trumbull stood in the receiving line next to the host and 
hostess. 

A great many dances (they were called hops, by the way, 
and most abundantly justified the name) were given at the 
Chenery House, which stood on the present site of the Illinois 
Hotel and was the best hotel in town and kept by the father 
of Miss Sue and Fanny Chenery. The table was waited on 
by girls, and once a year these waitresses gave a dance, to 
which all the beaux of the town went, rather to the scandaliza- 
tion of the stricter folk. 

Among these gay young blades we must number Benjamin 
H. Ferguson, George N. Black, Dr. George Pasfield, Jos. B. 
Perkins, John W. Bunn, C. C. Brown, Gen. Thomas Mather 
and others. 

The Bunn house was one of the handsomest homes of 
Springfield, and boasted as its mistress one of the most beau- 
tiful and popular women in the State. Many of you will recall 
her gracious, quiet dignity, and the ease and elegance with 
which she presided over her household ; and yet with all her 
dignity she was bubbling over with fun and merriment. This 
was one of the centres of Springfield's social life, both before 
and after the War. 

Another house, that of Judge Benjamin S. Edwards, still 
stands amid its tall trees to show you how Springfield's old 
families were housed. Mrs. John M. Palmer has told me of a 
great party Judge and Mrs. Edwards gave, when it stormed 
so they had to have four horses to the carriage. Mrs. Judd, 
wife of Norman B. Judd, whom Abraham Lincoln appointed 
Minister to Prussia, and her sister, Miss Rossiter, graced the 
occasion; Mrs. Judd, in a corn-colored silk of such magnifi- 
cence that the soft, lustrous folds of that gown still cast their 

♦ United Cigar Store. 
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pale yellow gleam across the length of half a century. Miss 
Rossiter afterwards married a Russian. The night was so 
wild in its mingled sleet and snow that Mrs. Edwards re- 
issued her invitations for the next night. 

Judge Edwards was one of the brilliant group of lawyers 
that made Springfield an intellectual centre, and the family 
both by virtue of family and wealth, held always a leading 
position — he was a man of handsome presence and most 
courtly manner. I can recall the stateliness of his greeting 
and remember he always held his hat in his hand while he was 
talking with a lady. Mrs. Edwards has not so long left us, 
but that you all remember her gentle loveliness. The old 
James L. Lamb home, now the Court of Honor, was another 
landmark we still have of old Springfield. Four charming 
daughters grew up in its hospitable walls, but only two are 
left to tell the tales of these early times. I read Mrs. Palmer's 
girlish journal the other day, ^^ Thursday, Dec. 20th, 1860 — 
South Carolina has seceded. ' ' How little Hannah Lamb, sit- 
ting beside her father's sickbed, realized the import of her 
words — no comment, only '^ South Carolina has seceded.'' 

The John T. Stuart home, where Harris Hickox now lives, 
for fifty years kept its hospitable front door open for guests 
at home and abroad. Major Stuart was a type of a gentle- 
man of the olden times, so gentle and courteous — ^with as fine 
and gallant a bow for his laundress as for a Duchess. I re- 
member his saying to me one day, '^Carrie, I believe I am 
going to live to posterity only as the man who advised Mr. 
Lincoln to study law and lent him his law books. It is a little 
humiliating that a man who has served his country in Con- 
gress and in his State, should have no further claim to remem- 
brance than that, but I believe it will be so." When Major 
Stuart and Mr. Lincoln were partners they never kept books, 
but divided a fee as soon as it came in; and if Major Stuart 
was not home, Mr. Lincoln would wrap up his share in a brown 
paper and put it on a shelf to await his coming, marked, ^'Stu- 
art's half." I remember Mrs. Stuart saying she used often 
to see Mr. Lincoln, when he was a young man, come in town 
in his shirt sleeves or with the elbow of his coat sleeve ragged, 
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but she added, I never saw him dirty, he was always clean. 
Mrs. Stuart was a handsome woman, so dignified that I could 
never see her in my mind as she once pictured herself. She 
said, ^^When Elizabeth Edwards would send me word to come 
over and have some ice cream I would climb two fences to get 
to the Edwards home on Second street. The Stuart house 
was built in quite a wood, extending from the Charles Ridgely 
place to Jackson street. 

Major Stuart was the successful opponent of Stephen A. 
Douglas for Congress in 1838. They were both young men, 
and the campaign was carried on in great good humor, the 
candidates often occupying the same bed during their travels 
round the country. But shortly before the election they had 
a joint debate in front of the old market house on the south- 
east corner of Monroe and Fourth streets. In this debate 
Douglas used some language that roused the Major's fighting 
Kentucky blood, and, tall and slim, he seized his short antag- 
onist round the waist, tucked him under his arm, and carried 
the struggling * kittle giant" round the market house, quietly 
setting him down on the platform on his return. The Major 
was always rather ashamed to own this undignified encounter. 
He could never bear to fix a fee, and would, if possible, leave 
the ofiSce when such a time came, and if by any chance he had 
to make out a bill, the amount was usually placed with the 
postage stamps and not divided, it was so small. I lived in his 
house ten years and never saw him do a thing that I objected 
to, and when he died, I said, ^*I shall not look upon his like 
again" — and to his wife I can give no higher praise than to 
say she was worthy of him. 

The Pasfield home, the old Logan place, where Judge and 
Mrs. Logan dispensed a true Southern hospitality; the *Sey- 
mour residence, once the home of Judge Pope, afterwards 
remodeled by John E. Owsley on the plan of his ancestral 
home in Kentucky; the Phil Warren place, all remain sub- 
stantially the same, types of the way in which we lived fifty 
years a^o. 

♦ Now taken down and the site used for the Centennial Memorial Building. 
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The homes of Mr. Nicholas H. Eidgely and Mr. George 
Huntington were the center of musical culture in the town. 
Mr. Eidgely lived in a big gray brick house on the northeast 
corner of Monroe and Fourth streets, and his beautiful flower 
and fruit garden stretched its graceful length down to where 
the Silas Hotel stands. One of the first trials of a child's 
religious faith took place in that garden — * Janie Ridgely and 
several small visiting friends were playing in that garden 
and one of them lost two bits (25 cents). Now, '^two bits'* 
is a large sum to lose — and Janie proposed they all kneel down 
and pray for its recovery. I regret to add, that two bits 
remains undiscovered to this day, but the impression was so 
deeply fixed in my mind, that I often think of it when I pass 
the spot. 

Mrs. Nicholas Ridgely had an extremely sweet voice, an 
inheritance handed down to her daughter, Julia. Mr. Hun- 
tington played on the flute and was the leader of Springfield's 
first orchestra — amateur, I suppose you would call it, but they 
played classical music, and played it well. 

Miss Annie Van Bergen, the elder sister of Mrs. C. C. 
Carroll, had a lovely voice that had been highly cultivated in 
New York. Miss Lilie Irwin was a fine pianist, while her 
sister, Ella, played on the harp. Miss Mai Stack, Mrs. Chat- 
terton's niece, also had a beautiful voice, so strong and of such 
quality that she had been destined for the operatic stage — 
all these were a part of the material out of which Mr. Hun- 
tington wrought the most beautiful concord of sweet sound. 
I remember the time when Adalina Patti was to have sung 
here. The story of the naughty little girl who would not do 
as she was told, heavily impressed itself on my childish mind. 
All the grown-ups of the family went down to Concert Hall 
to hear the widely advertised Paul Julian, a boy violinist, and 
the child, Adalina Patti, a girl of twelve — she was brought 
here by her brother-in-law, Strakosch, afterward the noted 
impresario. The hall was rather small, and truth compels me 
to say, dirty — and was crowded to its utmost capacity. Paul 

* Mrs. James T. Jones. 
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Julian came on, played, was applauded, and went off. Ada- 
lina, second on the program, walked out upon the stage, looked 
disgustedly around, and ran back. After a long wait, Mr. 
Norman Broadwell announced ^'Miss Patti was too ill to 
sing," but rumor attested she said, *^I will not sing in that 
dirty old hall." There was quite a large number of music- 
loving people in Springfield, and when Jenn^ie Lind came to 
St. Louis, a large party went down to hear her. 

The houses of Springfield, before the War, were either 
heated by grates, wood stoves or fire places. A few boasted 
what were called Franklin stoves — a stove open like a fire 
place, in which wood was burned, and andirons used ; but the 
most popular stove was one that looked like a section of pipe 
cut off and set on four legs — I think they were called the Todd 
stove. 

*Mrs. Ehoda Bissell Thomas has told me when her mother 
did not approve of a caller she would not allow the stove to be 
refilled, and as wood burned rapidly, and the ceilings were 
high and the rooms in the mansion large, the temperature 
speedily reached an arctic chill that made the visitor retreat. 

The houses were lighted by candles or lamps in which lard 
oil was generally burned. That passage in Maud MuUer, 
*^The tallow candle an astral burned," never commended itself 
to my mind, I had filled the astral lamp too many times, to 
illuminate the parlor while Dr. Pasfield, C. C. Brown, Joseph 
Perkins, Billie Brown of Island Grove, Col. Mather, Joseph 
Condell and others, called on my aunts, to feel any special 
enthusiasm over that species of lighting — the lard had to be 
heated into oil each time it was burned, so a lamp could not 
be prepared long before it was to be used. 

The young men who afterwards developed into such 
staid, decorous lawyers, judges and bankers, had many amus- 
ing stories to tell of the tricks they played on good-natured 
Col. Mather. Mrs. Pope once had a very charming relative 
visiting her who made havoc with the susceptible hearts of 
♦ Daughter of Gov. Wm. H. BisseU. 
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the men, but Col. Mather and C. C. Brown were her special 
victims, the Colonel really meditating matrimony. He 
roomed with Mr. Brown, and the night before the charmer 
was to depart to her home in St. Louis, the gallant Colonel 
brought home a very large and expensive bouquet, which he 
proposed to present to Miss Allen on her departure by the 
6 A. M. train. The Colonel, however, was a very heavy 
sleeper, and I am sorry to tell that Mr. Brown arose quietly, 
dressed, took Col. Mather's bouquet and departed, locking the 
door after him. He did the farewell honor gracefully, return- 
ing to find the peaceful warrior quietly slumbering. How he 
explained the missing bouquet I do not know. 

New Year's Day was universally a fete day — everybody 
kept ^'open house," and if some family affliction prevented a 
lady's receiving, she tied a basket to the door knob wherein 
her friends could deposit their cards. Each lady received in 
her own home, assisted by her daughters and any house guests. 
As a child I can remember the great hurry and flurry that 
stirred the household on this festive occasion, to get the par- 
lors to a comfortable degree of temperature, for some early 
birds came about 9 o'clock, and they were generally quite 
old birds that should have known better. Sometimes, when 
it was very cold, the fireman arose several times during the 
night to fill the stoves with wood. In this icy atmosphere, 
egg-nog was very tempting, and many a young gallant found 
it hard to stand upright about 6 P. M. At each house the 
caller was expected to eat oysters, chicken salad, drink coffee, 
put down a saucer of ice cream and cake, and nibble a few 
bon-bons. Where the oranges came in, I do not know, but this 
I can affirm, that with skins cut in fancy shapes, they were 
always present on the table, as well as raisins and almonds 
and white grapes. The first oranges of the season came at 
Christmas and the New Year, and very seldom at any other 
time. They were a fruit for high days and holidays. 

Mr. Watson, the confectioner, way back in the forties, had 
gone to St. Louis to learn to make the famous macaroon pyra- 
mids, without which no party table was complete, each New 
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Year's table bore one of these brown, sticky monuments as its 
central adornment. I have never been able to fathom the 
mystery of the latter end of these pyramids. I think, per- 
haps, they may have been kept and brought forth from time 
to time to grace the festive board — one thing is certain, I 
never remember eating part of one. 

The Governor and all the State officials used to call in 
one party, and during the War, General McClernand and his 
staff also called together, and many were the young hearts 
that fluttered at the sight of the gold lace and brass buttons. 
I think the misery of the War was largely mitigated to the 
young ladies of Springfield by the glitter of the two last men- 
tioned articles. Much ingenuity and originality was shown 
by the gentlemen in their calling cards, but the best taste 
commended a plain engraved card. There was great rivalry 
among the girls as to which house was the most popular, each 
caller being promptly listed. One enterprising young woman 
added her father and brothers, the butcher, the baker, the 
candlestick maker, anything she said that wore trousers, to 
swell the number. 

No gentleman ever called at a girPs home in those days 
until asked to do so by some member of her family. The girl 
herself seldom invited the man lest she should seem too 
anxious. And Sunday evening your best young man always 
took you to church — for everybody went to both services on 
Sunday, and also to prayer meeting. Most persons who had 
large houses were expected to entertain the Legislature at 
least once during the session. There were many funny stories 
told of gentlemen from the rural districts making their debut 
into the fashionable society of the Capital. The wife would 
accompany him often, and it was marvelous to watch the 
rapidity with which that rustic lady would unfold into a gaily 
dressed woman of fashion. An American woman has most 
wonderful power of adaptability if you give her only half a 
chance. At Mrs. George N. Black's a member of the Legisla- 
ture said to his hostess, '^Mrs. Black, I am compelled to leave 
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town on the 9 o 'clock train, and would be pleased to have you 
give me my supper early.'' 

Mrs. CuUom told of a guest from Egypt who was seen 
drinking from the ladle of the punch bowl. Mrs. Cullom also 
told a story on herself of a later date ; an old country constitu- 
ent of the Senator 's called one evening when only Mrs. Cullom 
and her two daughters were at home. Girl-like, Misses Ella 
and Carrie made no effort to entertain the old man, and that 
duty rested heavily on Mrs. Cullom. She racked her brain 
for some topic to interest him, and finally fell back on the 
diplomatic reception at Washington to beguile the time until 
her husband's return. What was her chagrin to hear after- 
wards that the old man told a mutual acquaintance that he 
went up to see Cullom one night and found him out, but Cul- 
lom 's wife and his daughters were home, that the girls seemed 
very nice, quiet, and well conducted, but the old woman turned 
in and bragged for all she was worth. 

Mrs. Rhoda Bissell Thomas told me an amusing anecdote 
of Governor Reynold's time. When Mr. Kinney was running 
for the oflSce of Lieutenant Governor, Governor Reynolds 
made Kinney's lack of education a great point against him. 
In a speech in opposition to the talented, but reckless young 
Irishman, he said, *' Gentlemen, why will you vote for a man 
for so honorable an office, who has so little education. Why, 
gentlemen, he uses a little I when writing of himself." At 
this juncture, the young Irishman arose on the outskirts of the 
crowd and said, ^^Will the honorable speaker allow me to ex- 
plain?" and turning to the audience, with a twinkle in his eye, 
he said, *' Gentlemen, the reason I use a little i — is, that Gov- 
ernor Reynolds used all the big I's up in his ^'History of 
Illinois." 

It seems a strange eccentricity to us that anyone should 
arise at the dreadful hours of 5 and 6 o'clock in the morning 
to be married, but such was the custom of our mothers. 
Inaugurated, however, because the Chicago and Alton Rail- 
road ran only one train a day to St. Louis, and that seemed 
the point often selected for the honeymoon. I can recall 
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the family getting up one morning in the dim twilight to 
go to the wedding of Mr. and Mrs. Milton Hay. Mrs. 
Hay was Miss Mary Logan and lived in Logan place, now 
the home of Mrs. Hugh Morrison, her niece. Miss Puss 
Logan, her sister, was her bridesmaid, and Mr. Ned Taylor 
groomsman. Of course, the two latter accompanied the 
bridal couple on their wedding journey, which was first 
to St. Louis, where they took the boat for St. Paul, stop- 
ping at various points to visit relatives of both bride and 
groom. When Miss Puss Logan became the wife of the 
Hon. Ward H. Lamon, her sister, Jennie, Mrs. Hugh Morri- 
son's mother, went to visit her; and when she returned from 
a winter in Washington, the glories of her wardrobe deeply 
impressed me — she had a sky blue bonnet, that reared its 
head very tall in front, and the brim was filled in round the 
face with pink roses — pink and blue, the combination had 
never been worn here before — ^it was thought quite daring 
and very Frenchy. Miss Jennie wore her hair in curls and 
caught the first two back on each side of her face with two 
diamond bar pins, and when she came out at the first party 
after her return wrapped in an ermine cape, I felt she had 
nothing left to wish for, in this world, at least. 

The preparations for the war brought many strangers to 
the Capital City. Among others came the picturesque figure 
of Colonel Elmer Ellsworth, afterwards immortalized as the 
first man who gave his life for our country's flag in the Civil 
War. Gen. John Cook organized a company of men called 
the Zouaves, and Col. Ellsworth came down from Chicago 
to train the lads into soldiers. He lived at Gen. Cook's home, 
which is now the convent of the Sacred Heart. General was 
then Captain Cook, commander of the new company. Ells- 
worth was a boyish-looking fellow with dark eyes, and wore 
his black hair quite long, and I fell into dire disgrace with the 
girls who were old enough to have beaux by intimating this 
long hair made him look like a barber. 

Mr. John Hay was a brilliant figure that crossed this stage 
then set for War. Born of a family of strong intellectual 
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powers, young Hay proved no exception to the family rule. 
He was a handsome young fellow, rather short, but slender 
and well formed, with bright, dark eyes that wrought havoc 
in the hearts of susceptible maidens, and a tongue that could 
have talked the traditional bird off of the bush — fortunately 
he was of an age when a few soft words, and still softer looks, 
did not count. So he flitted from flower to flower, with a son- 
net to this one's sweet eyes, and to that damsel's rosy lips, 
with no worse result than a fleeting pang which was speedily 
soothed by the flash of brass buttons. You see the kaleido- 
scopic picture changed so often one had no time to linger on 
the past. 

The new company soon became very proficient in their 
drill, and was a marvel to us for their rapid movements ; one 
figure, where they threw themselves prone upon their stom- 
achs and then fired their guns, has always remained in my 
mind as the quintessence of military skill. The red-trimmed 
blue coats, scarlet knee breeches, yellow leggins and jaunty 
little caps of these youthful and highly ornamental warriors, 
were most becoming, and if they slew nothing else, they car- 
ried off numberless maiden hearts as trophies. Mrs. Palmer 
told me of a flag party planned in honor of these gay soldier 
boys. Mrs. Cook and Miss Hannah Lamb went to St. Louis 
to purchase silk to make a flag, and quite a party of girls, 
among whom were Julia Latham and Julia Ridgely, MoUie 
Condell and Ella Irwin and Ellen Jayne, came out to Captain 
Cook's residence to sew the handsome emblem. In the eve- 
ning, Messrs. John Bunn, Charlie McClellan, Legh Kimball, 
Benjamin Ferguson, Mr. Chase and Colonel Mather came in 
a hay wagon to take them home. Alas, that all joys in this 
woeful world must be paid for. The originator of the scheme 
took cold on the moonlight ride, and spent a sneezing evening 
in bed, while the result of her genius, the silken flag, was pre- 
sented to its proud possessors in Cook's Hall on the east side 
of the square. The company brought the flag back when the 
war was over, and its faded battered folds now trail their 
length in Memorial Hall. I once heard a woman say, whose 
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husband had gone to our late war, that she could stand to have 
him a soldier as long as the band played and the sun shone ; 
and that is just how the war impressed my youthful mind. 
The parading of soldiers, the cheering and the music all 
seemed to set that first year of the war in a background of 
glory — ^we were too far from the scene of contest to feel any 
personal discomfort, and too young to have any forebodings. 
I wonder how I could have lived so unthinkingly and care- 
lessly amid such grave and terrible times. 

Governor Matteson gave an enormous party as a house- 
warming on going into the splendid new home he had built 
just across the street from the mansion, on the corner of 
Fourth and Jackson. This house, probably the most mag- 
nificent private residence in Central Illinois, was burned in 
1873. The furnishing was not quite completed, but the Legis- 
lature was in session and enough was there to make it one of 
the grandest occasions that Springfield had ever seen. I 
heard a gentleman say that he took the belle of the ball to this 
party, that she had on a white tarlatan flounced to the knee, 
with a train over a yard long, that as they slowly proceeded 
down the crowded stairs, he heard one legislator remark to 
another in a loud whisper, ^^Look at the fiUey that John B — 
has with him." Col. Ellsworth was present, and that gallant 
warrior suffered defeat then and there. No sooner did he 
view Miss McClintock's fine eyes than he was transfixed and 
slain. He followed her around and abjectly begged for 
dances; indeed, her escort assured me he acted like he was 
crazy. Whether the fair Clara would have none of him, or 
whether '^The soldier boy to the wars hath gone," and forgot 
her amid the excitement of battle, I do not know; certain it 
is she did not become Mrs. Ellsworth. She really was a 
beauty, and I can recall her loveliness even after the lapse of 
half a century. 

When the war really began, and our gallant soldier boys 
came back at intervals, pale from illness and wounds, I can 
remember the patriotic thrills with which we wound bandages, 
and scraped lint. How we sent boxes of canned fruit and 
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jellies to the hospitals. I had never heard of such a thing as 
*' First aid to the wounded," but how I pined to be a hospital 
nurse. I never dared to mention this longing at home, well 
knowing fifteen years was rather immature for a nurse, but 
at least I officiated at a series of tableaux, for which we 
charged fifteen cents admittance, which undoubtedly must 
largely have swelled the funds of the Aid Society. I know 
I visited the soldiers' widows, as every woman was called, 
who had a husband in the army. For I remember asking one 
if there was anything she really needed, and she said yes, she 
had always wanted a glass preserve dish. I hope we filled 
that long-felt need. 

In writing this paper I have lived over many of the days 
of my youth, and am conscious much of interest has been left 
out. Tempus does fugit, however, and I close. 

*'Oft in the stilly night. 

Ere slumbers chain hath bound me. 
Fond memories bring the light 
Of other days around me." 

Note.— I am indebted to Mrs. John M. Palmer, Mrs. Charles Rldgely, 
Mr. John Bunn and to Mr. Lincoln Dubois for much of the material con- 
tained in this paper. — Caroline Owsley Bkown. 



